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INTRODUCTION 


My purpose in writing this book was to unite the self- 
defense concepts of karate and modern handgunning into 
a unified martial art. In so doing, I wish to show the average 
person how to protect himself from a spectrum of potentially 
dangerous situations, including unarmed encounters. The 
use of lethal force, from close to medium range, will also 
be discussed. 

The concepts of karate and modern handgunning at first 
seem contradictory. The kanji (Chinese characters) for karate 
literally mean “empty hand.” Karate was originally developed 
by the Okinawans, who were denied access to weapons by 
their feudal lords, thereby giving rise to the evolution of 
empty-hand fighting techniques. It is the systematic and 
scientific use of the body’s natural weapons and strength 
that makes karate such a superior fighting system. Combat 
handgunning, on the other hand, is a brand-new, still- 
developing martial art which relies entirely on the use of 
weapons (more specifically, handguns). Most experts, 
however, view these two self-defense systems as mutually 
exclusive. The person who practices unarmed martial arts 
seldom trains with weapons. Combat handgunners seldom 
have any foundation in empty-hand techniques. But why? 
Other fighting systems utilizing such weapons as the bo (a 
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long wooden staff), the nunchaku (hinged wooden sticks), 
and numerous other Oriental weapons all share a common 
base with karate. If karate basics and techniques can incor- 
porate such weapons, why can’t Western weapons be used 
in karate as well? Why can’t these same fundamentals and 
techniques be adapted to combat handgunning? 

The roots of combat handgunning originate in the dueling 
days. In duels, the participants used large and cumbersome, 
single-shot weapons of limited power. Holding the weapon 
in the strong hand and turning half away from your oppo- 
nent meant you then had a reduced target area. It was hoped 
that any bullet which did strike you would be stopped by 
the rib cage before penetrating any vital organs. 

These archaic philosophies and training methods have un- 
fortunately persisted far beyond their usefulness. Whereas 
weapons have developed dramatically in the last century, our 
concepts concerning the combat use of handguns have sorely 
lagged behind. It is only in the last thirty years that we have 
begun to question what really happens in a gunfight. 

We now know certain “facts” about the “average” gunfight. 
First and foremost, a gunfight is quick and typically lasts 
only a few seconds. Secondly, it’s at close range. Ranges 
almost never exceed twenty feet, the length of an average 
living room. The traditional training methods of slow-timed 
fire were obviously inadequate. What has since evolved is 
the speed holster, the two-handed Weaver stance to control 
recoil, and quick reloading techniques to ensure quick 
multiple hits on up to several torso-sized targets. 

Those who regularly practice combat-style shooting almost 
exclusively envision a quick, clean draw. Of course, your 
attacker’s very survival depends on preventing your ‘“‘quick, 
clean draw.” His only chance is to move in and injure you 
before you have the opportunity to complete your draw. 
Certainly, until you can draw and bring your weapon to bear, 
it is unarmed combat. This is where karate really comes into 
its own. 
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Unfortunately, very few Americans understand what karate 
really is. There is nothing magical or mystical about karate, 
and its only secret lies in practice. The difference between 
karate and other martial arts is its utilization of unitized body 
action and emphasis on punching, blocking, striking, and 
kicking. 

The best use one can make of karate is to prevent an 
unarmed attack from escalating to the point where an armed 
response is required. Bringing a handgun into a conflict is 
one of the most serious decisions an individual can make. 
In so doing, he has elected himself judge, jury, and potential 
executioner of a fellow human being. Within the time of a 
few heartbeats, he will make a decision that will be reviewed 
by the legal system at its leisure. An incorrect decision could 
mean social and financial ruin and possible long-term im- 
prisonment. The person who relies solely on a weapon for 
protection is at a serious disadvantage here. He can certainly 
defend himself if the situation calls for a lethal response, 
but how can he react to a lesser threat? A tremendous aid 
in your protection is an intermediate step—an instant 
response aimed at injuring and distracting your attacker 
without resorting to lethal force. The simple application of 
empty-hand techniques may be enough to force an assailant 
to break off his attack or to allow you to escape. 

If the use of a weapon is required, the situation becomes 
much more serious, involving physical, moral, and legal 
ramifications. Anyone who carries a weapon or who might 
use it for defense in his home requires a basic understanding 
of his legal responsibilities. 

In general, bringing a weapon to bear is only justified when 
the attacker himself possesses a deadly weapon. The use of 
a deadly weapon is only permissible to escape imminent and 
unavoidable danger of death or grave bodily harm. According 
to the concept of “equal force,” an attack may be legally met 
only with a degree of force equal to or slightly greater than 
the attack committed against you. If you are slapped, you 
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are entitled to return the slap. If you are punched, you may 
punch back. Only if the attacker has the intent and capability 
of committing a homicide or great bodily harm are you 
entitled to restrain him by applying lethal force. 

The dilemma is how can one be sure when a situation has 
escalated or will escalate to the point of lethal force? If you 
carry a weapon for protection, how and when are you en- 
titled to use it? If an attacker has a weapon, of course, you 
are entitled to defend yourself. If, however, he is ““unarmed”’ 
and you apply lethal force, the legal system is quite likely 
to prosecute you unless you can prove he had intent and was 
capable of a lethal assault. The question which arises is when 
does a nonlethal attack become deadly force? Who is to say 
that an attack with bare hands will not be lethal? Is your 
attacker intending only to strike you or to gouge out your 
eyes? Will he arm himself with a rock or bottle? If he over- 
powers you, would he disarm you and use your weapon 
against you? 

The techniques I will illustrate allow the individual to pro- 
tect himself on a nonlethal level while being in a position 
to continue his draw and further escalate the situation should 
it prove necessary. If, for example, an attacker lunges at you, 
a well-placed strong front kick may deter him. If not, you 
would have the option to draw your weapon. This does not 
mean that every situation would require you to draw a 
weapon, but only that you have that option. If you must draw, 
then the weapon itself could act as a further deterrent. If 
for some reason (a homicidal rage, drug overdose, or some 
other unknown reason) the assault continues, you would be 
able to end the encounter quickly with a minimum of danger 
to others. The key to survival is control. With the proper 
techniques and tactics, you can control the situation with 
a variety of responses. 

Seen in this light, merging the techniques of karate and 
combat handgunning makes perfect sense. If the attack is 
a minor one, karate can be utilized for self-defense. If, 
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however, the attacker is bent on your destruction, you must 
be in a position to defend yourself with a weapon. If you 
must apply deadly force, be prepared to apply it quickly and 
effectively. Chuck Taylor, in The Complete Book of Combat 
Handgunning, discusses all facets of this martial art, ranging 
from weapons selection and care to actual usage and tactics. 
One of the most experienced and proficient teachers of 
weapons use, he advocates two quick body-center hits and 
a carefully placed round-to-the-head if the assault continues. 
If all other avenues are closed to you, escape is impossible, 
and danger is imminent, your main objective must be to end 
the action. Do not shoot to frighten or wound. You must shoot 
to end the action. 

Unfortunately, even several solid torso hits from a handgun 
will not ensure your safety. Contrary to popular expectations, 
an attacker will not necessarily break off his assault when 
shot. He might not even slow down. It is still impossible to 
predict how an individual will react to being shot. Some 
people have died from nonlethal wounds because of shock, 
while others have continued on for several minutes after 
receiving fatal wounds. Statistically, a single shot to the “T”’ 
zone, a three- to four-inch-wide, T-shaped area running from 
the eyes through the body center to the pelvis, will immedi- 
ately put down an attacker. Since, however, individuals do 
not usually react in a statistically predictable manner, you 
must be prepared to defend yourself in case the assailant 
is able to close on you even after receiving several hits to 
the body center. Again, merging empty-hand and armed tech- 
niques offers the best insurance against serious injury. 

Lastly, karate relies on many of the same basic principles 
as combat handgunning. These include breath control, 
stance, and posture (which will be discussed further in a later 
chapter). While this book deals specifically with the handgun, 
these same principles and defensive techniques would also 
apply to other weapons, such as a knife, nightstick, or 
shoulder weapon such as a rifle or shotgun. 
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A word on safety. All techniques should be practiced slowly 
at first, with concentration on correct basics and smooth- 
ness rather than strength or speed. Speed will come naturally 
with practice and proficiency. One should never practice 
with a partner if he is using live ammunition. Before begin- 
ning practice, both partners should confirm that the weapon 
being used is unloaded. If the handgun leaves your sight— 
even for a moment—you should check to see that it is 
unloaded. 


1. BASICS AND STANCE 
TRAINING 


The basic principles of the martial arts are universal. 
Though IPSC (International Practical Shooters Confedera- 
tion) shooting and modern handgunning techniques have 
developed over the past century, the fundamental similarities 
to traditional Eastern martial arts (such as karate and kendo) 
are surprising. It seems as if modern IPSC shooters are 
rediscovering basic relationships between one’s weapon and 
body which have been practiced in the Orient for hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years. If modern and traditional martial 
arts can be compared and blended, then a close study of 
traditional karate techniques gives us more than a better 
understanding of modern techniques used in combat hand- 
gunning. It can also give us a more well-rounded concept 
of self-defense. 

The first step in mastering any martial art is to break the 
lightning-quick, complicated techniques into basic move- 
ments. The simplest movements can then be reconstructed 
into complete techniques and, eventually, combination 
techniques. The most important reason for studying basics, 
the repetitious practice of simple movements, is to condition 
the body so it acts automatically during stress. If the mind 
is not encumbered with technique selection, the body can 
react to a situation in a much shorter time. It is only by 
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mastering the physical weapon, be it one’s body, a club, 
sword, knife, or firearm, that we can free the mind from con- 
trolling the weapon. One can then concentrate on important 
tactical considerations, namely the amount of force required, 
shoot/no-shoot, seeking cover, light control, and terrain. As 
in karate, we must spend considerable time practicing and 
training with the handgun. 


Unitized Body Movement 


One outstanding difference between European martial arts 
(such as fencing or boxing) and Oriental martial arts (karate) 
is the size of the combatants. Europeans are, for the most 
part, larger than their Oriental counterparts. Because of a 
larger inherent musculature, Europeans have been able to 
generate relatively large amounts of power by only using 
upper-body strength. The well-developed biceps of a boxer, 
football player, or home-run hitter all attest to this fact. Orien- 
tals, however, being smaller in stature, do not have this advan- 
tage of large upper-body strength and have instead developed 
defensive systems where the entire body strength is utilized 
to generate power. 

This “unitized body movement” draws its strength from 
the body center rather than from the chest and arms. By 
initiating movement in the hips, power extends to the ex- 
tremities. A good example of this is a golfer beginning his 
swing with his hips rather than his arms. Notice, too, how 
handgunning has progressed from the one-handed dueling 
stance, which utilized only arm strength and was entirely 
disjointed from the body center, to the Weaver stance, which 
has the potential for complete body utilization if used prop- 
erly. (In the Weaver stance, the firing arm is either straight 
or slightly bent. With the weak side shoulder pointing toward 
the target, the weak arm and elbow are kept down at a fifty- 
degree angle.) 
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Let’s examine the concept of unitized body movement one 
point at a time. 


Stance 


Correct form in stance training is essential in order to provide 
a strong base from which to deliver fast and powerful karate 
techniques and to have a stable firing platform in combat 
handgunning. While correct stance mainly concerns the 
lower portion of the body, it is the foundation upon which 
correct hand techniques are based. 

The requirements of a good stance are threefold. First, the 
stance must be well balanced and stable so that the shock 
of delivering or receiving a blow will not unbalance you. No 
technique or amount of power can be applied unless the 
stance is strong enough to sustain the force of the blow. You 
will be pushed away from the target area and have a weak 
and ineffective technique if your stance is unbalanced. 
Further, if your stance is wobbly, it will be impossible to 
establish a good sight picture. Consequently, consistent shot 
placement when using a handgun is difficult. If you can 
imagine shooting a rapid-fire string of shots while standing 
on one foot, you’ll see my point. 

Secondly, the stance must allow you to smoothly rotate your 
hips during technique application. This is essential because 
many karate techniques utilize either hip rotation or hip 
snapping to generate force. In combat handgunning, hip rota- 
tion is important so that the firing platform of the upper body 
will not be disturbed by the foot shuffling of the lower body 
should you be forced to turn and engage multiple targets. 
With proper stance and smooth hip rotation, it is possible 
to engage any target within 360 degrees without foot 
repositioning. 

The last requirement of a good stance is that it allows quick 
and smooth transition from one position to another. Contrary 
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to the impressions of most beginners, stances are only locked 
and solid during actual technique application. You don’t 
stand around in forward stance waiting for your attacker to 
make the first move. Rather, stance locks for an instant to 
provide a stable technique base and then shifts to another 
position. Any stance is thus inherently a compromise. The 
lower a stance is, the stronger it becomes. It also becomes 
less mobile. Conversely, the higher the stance, the more 
mobile and weaker it is. In basics, strive for low, strong 
stances in order to build power and strength. After mastering 
the basics, your stance can move higher without significant 
loss of power. ; 


Front Stance 

To make a front stance, step out with the weak side leg (the 
left leg if you are right-handed) so that there are about thirty- 
two inches between the front and back feet. The feet should 
also be spread about a hip’s width apart. The front foot 
should be turned slightly inward, while the toes of the back 
foot are turned strongly forward. The rear toes must point 
no more than forty-five degrees to the side. The rear leg must 
be straight, while the front leg is strongly bent and carries 
about 60 percent of the body’s weight. From this position, 
flex the knees strongly outward, as if you were trying to open 
a jar with your feet. This turning pressure locks your stance 
to the ground. Common errors in the front stance are either 
placing the feet in a direct line, which makes the stance too 
narrow and undermines stability, or not bending the front 
leg sufficiently, which causes the body center to shift upward 
and backward, thereby raising the level of the hips. 

In self-defense, front stance is effectively applied in both 
blocking and punching. It is a very strong stance; applied 
directly forward, it can be used to effectively resist an 
attacker’s charge. 
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Straddle Stance 


A straddle stance strongly resembles the police style triangle 
stance, with some subtle refinements. The theory of the 
triangle stance is based on the establishment of two equi- 
lateral triangles, one formed by the legs with the shoulders 
at the top, and the other triangle formed by the extended 
arms. As all forces are equally balanced, this stance is 
naturally very stable. Consistent sight pictures are easily 
established from the triangle stance. The major drawback 
to this position is that it lacks the isometric tension of the 
Weaver stance. Therefore, it is not quite as effective in con- 
trolling rapid-fire combat strings of fire. 

To make a straddle stance, spread your legs to the side so 
that there is about a thirty-two-inch gap between them. Strongly 
tighten the buttocks muscles, lowering the stance so that it 
resembles a man riding a horse. Keep your back vertical. The 
buttocks should be strongly flexed and turned under so that 
the buttocks does not project backward. The feet will have 
a natural tendency to turn out, so make sure they face directly 
forward. Outward pressure with the knees locks the stance 
in place. The body’s center of gravity will fall directly between 
the feet, and the weight will be evenly distributed between 
both legs. 

Straddle stance is very strong in applying techniques to 
the side, such as backfist or elbow striking. While it does 
provide a very stable position from which to fire a handgun, 
this very stability causes it to lack mobility compared to other 
stances. 


Free-Style 


After mastering the basic stances, the student can move on 
to a more advanced free-style stance. This position is the 
most useful in self-defense and allows maximum mobility. 
One must, however, revert to a stronger basic stance during 


The straddle stance (top left), often used for striking techniques in karate, offers 
stability and strength to the side. This stability aids consistent shot placement, 
but mobility is not as good as in other stances. Practiced by many police depart- 
ments, the triangle stance (top right) is very accurate, though it lacks the 
isometric tension of the Weaver stance. . 


actual technique application. This stance is based on front 
stance but is much higher. Stand with your feet a shoulder 
width apart, your toes pointing straight ahead. Move the 
weak foot forward until there is an eighteen- to twenty-inch 
gap between the feet. Don’t make the stance any narrower 
or wider than hip width or your balance will no longer be 
stable. The main advantages of the free-style stance in combat 
handgunning are that it provides a stable firing platform, 
and one can pivot 360 degrees on the balls of the feet. The 
idea is to allow a maximum amount of coverage without foot 
shifting. Should the ground be slick or uneven, you could 
easily go down if you unnecessarily shift your foot position. 
This could easily provide your attacker with an advantage 
you might not be able to overcome. Again, contrast this with 
the triangle stance, which allows a maximum 180 degrees 
of shooting arc coverage. 


The free-style stance (top left) is used when an attack is anticipated and not 
during actual technique application. You must switch over to a stronger stance 
when making the technique. This stance allows you to assume a protective posi- 
tion (top right) while still communicating that you do not want any trouble. 


By turning the knees outward and not allowing the feet 
to move, you will create a turning tension. This tension will 
lock the stance in place. 


Body Connection 


After establishing correct foot positions, it is important to 
build this same strength and stability into your upper torso. 
The buttocks must remain flexed, and the back is to be 
straight with vertical posture. A straight line drawn down 
your spine would intersect the ground at a ninety-degree 
angle. Extend your shooting arm and take a solid Weaver 
position. Tense the chest and back muscles. The shoulder 
of the strong arm should not ride up and out of its socket. 
If it does, it will cause a loss of muscle connection in the 
shoulder. A stick placed on your shoulders would be parallel 
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Easily adapted to the Weaver stance in combat handgunning, the free-style posi- 
tion (top left) offers excellent stability and mobility. The hips can pivot without 
disturbing the sight picture (top right). This pivoting action allows quick engage- 
ment of multiple targets. Further turning of the hips allows you to cover a 
complete circle without repositioning the feet (opposite), an important con- 
sideration when footing is not secure. 


to the ground since the shoulders must be kept down and 
even. Practice this connection by placing your shooting hand 
against a solid object and pushing. Don’t lean against the 
wall with your upper body, but push forward with your 
stomach and hips. Be sure to keep your spine straight and 
your shoulder down. You should feel pressure beginning in 
your rear leg and rising through the hips, shoulder, and into 
the arm. 

Let’s assume you have the proper position. Your stance is 
well balanced and sufficiently spaced to allow full circular 
movement of your body (covering a complete 360 degrees 
of arc). Your body is then correctly positioned, and you can 
feel connection from the soles of your feet up through every 
joint, rising up to your shooting hand. Posture is vertical. 
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Breath Control and Muscle Timing 


In Oriental martial arts, a “‘ki-ai;’ or shout, is used to focus 
muscle force. The purpose of the shout is to instantly and 
simultaneously contract every muscle in the body and bring 
this energy to’bear on the target. 

In handgunning, that much power is not needed, but the 
same principle applies. What is needed is a tense body so 
that one has a solid gun rest that can adequately control the 
recoil of the weapon as it fires. For our purposes, the ki-ai 
would be too inflexible. Only tensing is required here, not 
the full exertion required in karate. The lungs should be 
neither entirely full nor empty—they should retain about 60 
percent of the air. This percentage eliminates the immediate 
need to breathe without placing pressure on the diaphragm. 

Turn the knees out to lock the stance and feel the connec- 
tion of your body: the pulling of the weak arm and the 
pushing of the strong arm. This creates the isometric tension 
of the Weaver stance. Always follow this sequence of foot, 
hips, and arm in tensing for the shot. Even though target 
shooting must be relaxed, combat shooting must be tensed 
in order to control the recoil of the weapon. What we are 
striving for is not target accuracy, but combat accuracy. Our 
goal is to hit a man-sized target quickly and consistently at 
a range of ten meters or less. 

After finishing the movement, release your stance and 
move either to restrain your attacker, seek cover, or escape. 
This completes the movement sequence. Remember to never 
fire one shot and wait to see what has happened. The correct 
procedure to follow is two shots to the body and one shot 
to the head if the assailant has not gone down. Never stand 
around. You should immediately move to cover. 

An important consideration in basics is the concept of fluid 
movement and frozen movement. In basics, we take compli- 
cated physical actions and break them down into simpler 
actions in order to master components. Only after mastering 
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the separate parts do we reblend the moves into the original 
technique sequence. In basics, don’t allow each phase of the 
techniques to flow together. Each movement should be 
distinct from the next. Don’t imagine yourself drawing and 
firing in one continuous movement. Think instead of an 
animated cartoon, made up of frozen pictures, which 
simulate motion when seen at high speed. Each movement 
of the speed stroke, taking stance, grasping the weapon, and 
releasing stance is separate. Each should be practiced 
separately and distinctly before being blended together. Like 
a movie, the moves only simulate motion, giving the illusion 
of continued movement at high speed. 

Only by regular practice and perfect mastering of the basic 
techniques can the physical act of self-defense become auto- 
matic. At that point, not only will speed and accuracy 
increase, but the shooter will have the freedom to use his 
mind to his best advantage. In the end, the type of physical 
weapon utilized is unimportant, since you already control 
the most fearsome weapon on this planet—the human mind. 


2. THE DRAW 


Most handgun owners believe they would use a handgun 
to protect their lives and those of their families. If their safety 
were threatened, they can make the decision to apply lethal 
force. To do so can result in emotional, social, financial, and 
possibly physical scars. The vast majority of people who keep 
a handgun in a night table or closet infrequently--if ever— 
practice shooting these weapons. We know that people react 
to stressful situations as they have trained and practiced, yet 
for many people, practice with a handgun entails “qualifying” 
on a few beer cans once or twice a year. For a handgun 
owner, this attitude is inexcusable. For someone teaching his 
wife or family how to use a weapon in self-defense, it’s 
intolerable. 


Mental Preparation 


Self-defense is an attitude. Having the means and ability to 
deal with a life-threatening encounter is not enough. You 
must be alert enough to spot dangerous situations, perceive 
trouble developing, and try to avoid or defuse the problem. 
If absolutely necessary, you must be prepared to fight back 
without mercy, utilizing every weapon at your disposal. If 
attacked, you must be mentally prepared to seriously injure 
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your attacker in order to shift his attention from attacking 
you to protecting himself. Even such a distasteful action as 
blinding your attacker may be called for. Such a decision is 
never easy, for there is often a fine, barely distinguishable 
line where a situation escalates to violence. When violence 
occurs, it often explodes with traumatic fury. Being able to 
discern that line and act appropriately is the most difficult 
decision you will face. It is, however, the essence of street 
survival. 

The person who carries a handgun, for whatever reason, 
must have already decided the criteria for such a decision. 
Once it is made, he must turn to his training and practice 
for protection. He will not have time to think out his reaction, 
having only instants in which to respond in a given situation. 
Fortunately, extensive studies have indicated that if a motion 
(even a complex reaction such as the draw stroke) is regularly 
practiced, it will take on the speed of an automatic reaction. 
This means that the brain is not consciously guiding the 
motion. It is instead being controlled by the central nervous 
system. Reaction time is consequently shortened considerably. 


Holster Choice 


Of those handgun owners who regularly practice, many often 
work only on a simple leather-slap type of draw to bring the 
weapon out, envisioning a quick, clean draw. Unfortunately, 
violence is often quick, but seldom is it clean. The assailant 
is often at an arm’s length or less. He may be trying to kick, 
punch, or tackle you. He may be armed. In any case, you 
can bet that as soon as he sees you reach for a weapon, his 
main objective will be to spoil that quick, clean draw. 

To adequately prepare for such a situation requires a well- 
thought-out combination of equipment and tactics, both 
strongly interrelated. In addition to the handgun, your main 
piece of equipment is your holster. Your choice of holster 
will affect your tactics alternatives. In general, the require- 
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ments of a good holster are a combination of gun protection, 
accessibility, and if necessary, the ability of concealment. Any 
trade-off in one direction influences other areas as well. The 
more accessible the gun, the less protected it will be. Con- 
versely, the more protected the weapon, the harder it will 
be to draw and fire. The better concealed, the less accessible. 
As long as you have the time and distance necessary to 
complete the draw unhampered, any style holster will serve 
you well. However, when an assailant has you by the throat, 
each holster style requires its own special techniques and 
tactics. Let’s examine the major holster styles. 


Strong Side Hip Carry 


I consider the high-riding belt rig on my strong side to be 
the best for me, offering the best combination of features. 
Carried just behind the point of the hip, the handgun lies 
flat against the ribs and is hidden, even if my jacket should 
open. The handgun is readily accessible to the strong hand, 
but it can also be drawn from behind the back with the weak 
hand, if necessary. During the draw, the muzzle comes up 
in a vertical plane so that if the weapon goes off early, the 
bullet will strike the ground rather than sail off to do untold 
damage. A thumb break provides excellent weapons security. 

From a tactical standpoint, this carry is very advantageous. 
When confronted with a potentially violent situation, my 
advice is to talk and gesture with your hands. Keep your 
hands at least chest high, and keep moving them as you 
speak. This not only puts you in a good defensive position 
from which to react to any sudden moves by your attacker, 
but it also allows you to draw quickly. (Notice how closely 
this stance matches the IPSC starting position.) The strong 
side foot is about a shoulder’s width back, and the stance 
is wide enough for balance. The knees are bent, and there 
must be strong external turning pressure. The hips are turned 
forty-five degrees to offer protection to your groin. Keep the 
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Closely approximating the IPSC competition starting position, the free-style 
position (top left) offers better protection and increased mobility. It is a posi- 
tion which should be nonthreatening to a potential attacker. As the draw begins 
(top right), the pinkie sweeps the coat aside. The weak hand is held in front 
in order to protect the body and to block as necessary. 


hips strongly under the center of balance, and maintain ver- 
tical posture. This stance provides good initial protection, 
yet it is not threatening to a potential attacker. 

If you must draw, be prepared to block with the weak hand, 
and turn the hips farther away from the assailant. In so doing, 
you take both the weapon out of his reach and away from 
his view. Use the pinkie to clear away the coat and grasp 
the gun butt firmly. Complete the draw, utilizing the Weaver 
stance if distance allows and hip shooting is necessary. 


Cross-Draw Rig 


Carrying the weapon on the weak side hip is definitely more 
comfortable if you spend a lot of time riding in a car. While 
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As the gun clears the holster, it moves in a vertical plane toward the target. 
The weak hand intercepts the strong hand (top left) and grasps the gun. In the 
final stage of the Weaver position, the strong push/pull action of the arms 
establishes the isometric tension (top right) necessary to control rapid-fire 
strings of shots. 


sitting, the draw is also easier than a strong side carry, since 
you can simply reach across your chest rather than move 
your hip away from the backrest to gain elbow space. In the 
field, this carry is very comfortable if you have a rifle slung 
over the strong shoulder. Also, some competitors feel the 
cross draw is slightly faster. On the street, however, it does 
suffer from some disadvantages. First and foremost, it offers 
the gun butt to the attacker. By simply reaching forward, he 
can unsnap the thumb break, strongly grasp the weapon, and 
begin a life or death tug-of-war. As you reach across your 
chest in your draw, you can be easily jammed by the attacker 
as he pins your arm to your front. As the weapon comes out, 
the muzzle moves in a horizontal plane, and an early shot 
could easily go astray. Lastly, a weak hand draw is slow and 


The ‘‘bodyguard”’ ready position (top, left) allows instant accessibility to a 
cross-draw rig without being obtrusive. Here the coat is opened to illustrate 
the hand position. The weak hand moves to the front as the draw begins (top 
right). As in shoulder holster draws, the cross draw relies on weak hand blocking 
to protect the weapon. In the final step of the hip-shooting position, the weak 
hand protects the body from sudden attack (opposite). The handgun is held 
against the side of the body for a standard point of reference. The point of 
aim is adjusted to the left or right by a turn of the hips. 


clumsy. The elbow is thrust forward, and the hand turned 
backward, in order to grasp the handgun. 

If you choose the cross draw, carry the weak hand, which 
must be ready to do all necessary blocking. Keep it chest 
high while your strong hand slips into your coat as unob- 
trusively as possible. Remember that hip turning will not 
remove the handgun from the assailant’s reach. If the attack 
has already begun, be prepared to use multiple punching, 
striking, or kicking techniques to distract and weaken your 
opponent before beginning your draw. 
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Shoulder Holster 


Shoulder holsters offer some of the advantages of a strong 
side carry and some of the disadvantages of a cross-draw 
rig. Well hidden, they are also very comfortable both in a 
car and on the street. Their use is almost required for con- 
cealed wheel guns with barrel lengths of more than six 
inches, and they offer good concealability in suits which 
would bulge with a weapon at belt level. In close combat, 
shoulder-holster tactics would be the same as those for a 
cross draw. While some new holsters are easily convertible 
from shoulder to belt to cross-draw rigs, the use of these 
holsters should be carefully considered. If you practice one 
style on the range and use another on the street, you could 
be asking for trouble. I would hate to reach for my belt and 
then remember that today I was using my shoulder holster. 

There are numerous other carries, including ankle holsters, 
groin carries, or even a small back-up weapon carried around 
your neck on a string. No matter how you decide to carry 
your weapon, the most important part of your training will 
be to become familiar with it. Learn what it can and can’t 
do. Experiment with it, using various tactics and situations. 
Think it out beforehand. 


There are several ways in which to smooth out and speed 
up your draw. Begin by examining each motion of the draw 
stroke in slow motion, which movements are essential and 
which are superfluous. Determine which could be shortened 
or improved. Break the movements down into parts, and 
practice each slowly and separately. Pay particular attention 
to where these individual points of the various movements 
merge, and try to smooth the transition. Only after developing 
initial familiarity should you try to increase your speed. Prac- 
tice only to the point where you feel comfortable. Further 
speed will come with practice and should not be rushed. 
Speed will be lost with age, but timing lasts a lifetime. 
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Only you can decide how much practice is enough. This 
will vary from person to person. Most importantly, know how 
you would react to a violent situation before it develops. Once 
violence occurs, it’s too late to consider the alternatives. 
There will only be time to react. 


eshte 


3. DISTANCING 


Personal weapons development has been a continuing 
effort to increase the range and effectiveness of man’s natural 
defenses. The sword extended our arm’s reach by a full meter 
and provided far superior protection than our teeth and nails. 
The spear further extended our reach and set up the long- 
range/short-range weapons dichotomy which persists today. 
In the past, the spearman’s objective was to keep the sword- 
man far enough away to prevent him from practicing the 
close-in combat where the sword is the most deadly. Con- 
versely, the swordman’s only chance for survival was to move 
in past the spearman’s guard so that he could use his weapon. 
Our ancestors understood the need to balance long- and 
short-range weapons and planned their tactics accordingly. 
We must do the same. Controlling the distance between 
yourself and an attacker is of the utmost importance. 

In a self-defense situation, distance is your life insurance. 
The greater the distance, the more time you'll have to perceive, 
analyze, and react to a dangerous situation. If an assailant 
intends to attack you with a short-range weapon such as his 
fists, a knife, or club, even a few inches could be enough to 
save your life. Even against an attacker armed with a hand- 
gun, your chances of survival are good. Most people are not 
able to consistently hit a human-sized target quickly, even 
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at very close range. If the target (you) is moving rapidly, the 
opportunity to react to the threat and escape should be seized 
immediately. Again, understanding and controlling the 
distance between yourself and a potential threat and adjust- 
ing your response accordingly will greatly increase the odds 
in your favor. 


Distance in Karate 


In karate, distancing is essential to proper technique selec- 
tion, kicking for long-range defense, punching as a medium- 
range technique, and elbow or knee strikes at ultraclose 
ranges. To achieve maximum power, each technique must 
be properly aligned in relation.to the target area-and correctly 
distanced to within a few inches. The reason for this is that 
karate relies on correct and sequential muscle focus in order 
to generate power and speed. Karate has developed a number 
of techniques to control distance, including hip rotation, body 
turning, weight shifting, sliding, and stepping. These same 
techniques may also be applied to combat handgunning. 


Distance in Combat Handgunning 


The handgun is a powerful defensive tool. It offers light 
weight, ease of concealment, excellent combat accuracy, and 
intensive firepower. Yet it also suffers from serious disadvan- 
tages. The introduction of a firearm into any situation is a 
serious and potentially lethal escalation of force. In order 
to justify your use of lethal force, an assailant (even one 
armed with a knife twenty feet away from you) must be an 
immediate threat to your life. While there is an excellent 
deterrent effect inherent in the handgun, its very presence 
invites a further escalation of force should the assailant not 
back down. In this case, the handgun is too much of a threat, 
being by nature an all-or-nothing proposition. At close range, 
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close enough to justify an immediate threat, an attacker could 
either prevent you from using the weapon or—even worse— 
he might wrestle it away and use it on you. 

In combat handgunning, distancing is just as vital as in 
karate. With a handgun, the technique selection is primarily 
utilized to generate distance. In karate, we might be better 
served to move toward an attacker than away from him. 

Our first choice in technique selection is to use either the 
Weaver stance or so-called “hip or instinct’ shooting. At 
ranges beyond the attacker’s reach (about two yards), the 
Weaver stance is by far superior. Quick, consistent hits on 
the target center can only be obtained by using the weapon’s 
sights, and the isometric tension of the Weaver stance assures 
good recoil control and a quick return to target. Of course, 
a club or other weapon can extend an attacker’s reach, so 
remember to protect your weapon at all costs. 


Hip Shooting 


At ranges of less than two yards, where the attacker can touch 
either you or your weapon, the primary advantages of the 
Weaver stance (accuracy and sustained firepower) are over- 
ridden by the possibility that your assailant may seize your 
weapon. At ranges of zero to two yards, we must rely on hip 
shooting, a poor sister to the Weaver stance. When required, 
however, it is a vital technique. What is hip shooting? Con- 
trary to popular belief, tests have shown that consistent center 
hits require the use of the weapon’s sights. Even at ultraclose 
ranges, we cannot expect to just point the weapon and 
achieve solid hits on a target. In lieu of the sights, we must 
develop a common and standard point of reference so that 
the weapon is held in the same manner consistently. Just 
as a standard speed stroke to the Weaver stance must be con- 
sistently the same every time, so must the draw to a hip- 
shooting position be consistent. In a normal speed stroke, 
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When an attacker can touch your handgun, the advantages of the Weaver stance 
are overridden by the possibility that Yeur gun will be seized. 


Once the attacker has eliminated the threat the weapon poses to him, he can 


then concentrate on eliminating you. Lose your weapon, and you lose control; 
lose control, and you may lose your life. 
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At ultraclose ranges, hip-shooting techniques protect the weapon and free the 
weak hand for blocking. 


as the strong hand touches the handgun and the weapon 
draw begins, the weak hand assumes a position just in front 
of the hip, picking up the weapon as it moves forward. In 
hip shooting, the weak hand is not used to hold the weapon. 
It is instead free to protect the chest and face. Instead of the 
weak hand waiting in front of the hip, it should be kept at 
face level and outside the body edge. Here the weak hand 
can be used for blocking and can be kept outside the path 
of a bullet. 

The draw for hip shooting begins exactly the same as a 
normal draw. Grasp the weapon firmly, releasing the thumb 
break if one is present. Instead of allowing the weapon to 
move forward to be intercepted by the weak hand, drive the 
elbow downward and the weapon will pivot up to firing level 
with the wrist firmly pushing against the floating rib. This 
wrist-hip contact should be your standard point of reference. 
If the wrist placement of the hip is consistent, the point of 
aim may be varied horizontally by turning the hips to the 
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Maintaining distance gives you time to perceive, analyze, and react to a threat. 


Shown above is the minimum distance you can maintain and still react to an 
attacker’s sudden moves. : 


As soon as your attacker realizes you are armed, he may lunge for your weapon. 
Your weak hand can deflect his arm, and hip rotation will remove your hand- 
gun from his line of sight. 
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The handgun is on target, and you control the assailant’s hands. You now have 
the option to fire. You should, however, try to defuse and deescalate a bad situa- 
tion whenever possible. 


left or right and vertically by rocking the hips forward or 
back. 

The lower body provides a stable firing platform and func- 
tions similarly to a gun turret. The upper body functions 
in a true Weaver stance. This action is quite similar to and 
accomplishes the same objectives as returning the draw hand 
to the hip in karate. First, it becomes a standard routine and 
is a starting point for all techniques. Secondly, it stabilizes 
the body center and enhances balance and strength. In this 
respect, it is important to keep the hips under the center of 
balance and not thrust them toward an attacker while leaning 
away with the upper body. To do so seriously undermines 
balance and would allow an attacker to push you over quite 
easily. Thirdly, as mentioned previously, it establishes a stan- 
dard point of reference to use in lieu of a sight picture. This 
is important to accuracy. 

When using hip-shooting techniques, the weak hand is free 
to protect the face. At ultraclose ranges, the attacker’s sole 
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option to counter your handgun is to prevent you from 
making a successful draw. He will most likely try to injure 
you with one hand while trying to gain control of the weapon 
with the other. All self-defense schools at one time or another 
teach disarming techniques, each stressing the same objec- 
tive. Get control of the weapon! You must be able to resist 
this attack and maintain control of the weapon. You can 
counter an attack with a combination of weak hand blocking 
and controlling the distance. Blocking will be discussed in 
depth in the next chapter, so let’s examine various methods 
of generating distance. | 


Generating Distance 


The simplest methods of making distance is by weight 
shifting and hip rotation. These two techniques have the ad- 
vantage where footing is uneven or where lighting is poor 
and a misstep could easily mean a slip and fall. Hip rota- 
tion works extremely well with blocking and punching 
techniques, which derive their power from the counterrota- 
tion of the hips to a full facing position. Also, this turning 
motion can be used to deflect an attack in much the same 
manner as a rapidly spinning record would shake off drops 
of water. Turning the hips away from the attacker will remove 
the weapon from his sight and reach, further hindering his 
ability to prevent your draw. Remember that the hips must 
remain stable and directly under the center of balance. They 
must remain on a horizontal plane as they turn without 
dipping one hip below the other. 

Another method of generating distance is by stepping. 
When stepping, a natural inclination is to lean in the desired 
direction with our upper bodies, thereby shifting our center 
of balance and allowing our feet to catch up. Karate has 
attempted to improve and speed up this natural motion. 
Instead of leaning with the upper body, karate utilizes hip 
thrusting to generate the stepping impetus. 
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Let’s study the motions of this fast-action backward step- 
ping action. Shift your weight to the supporting leg and keep 
it bent, but not so much that it becomes inflexible. Instead 
of leaning with the upper body, thrust your hips downward 
and backward. While doing so, push forward with your sup- 
porting leg. The stepping leg will be pulled back to the body 
center, lightly skimming the ground until the feet are almost 
touching. The leg will then be thrust strongly back and out 
into the stepping position. Throughout this entire motion, 
the buttocks must be flexed and under the body center while 
the upper body remains relaxed and vertical. The hips should 
not deviate from side to side or up and down from their 
course throughout the stepping motion. The abdominal 
muscles must be flexed, the heel of the rear foot is to be in 
contact with the ground, and the upper body must not get 
ahead of the hips. By stepping away at an angle tangent to 
the attack rather than straight back, you will deflect the force 
of the attacker’s charge, increasing the amount of time in 
which you can react. 

Other methods of making distance are tactical. They in- 
volve surprise, speed, timing, and rhythm—all of which are 
closely related. Surprise means to react before your assailant 
has an opportunity to initiate his attack, possibly by distract- 
ing him with a ki-ai shout. All humans react reflexively to 
loud noises. A violent, loud shout will make an attacker jump, 
and he will momentarily be frozen in place. Speed is used 
to complete an attack before your opponent can perceive it 
and react. Timing is the ability to anticipate an attack and 
react in those split seconds before or between techniques. 
As mentioned, speed will be lost with age, but timing lasts 
a lifetime. 


Rhythm 


Rhythm is also vital. Here rhythm is measured by a social 
or physical reaction to a particular situation. Man, by defini- 
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Use such tactical techniques as surprise;timing and rhythm to your best advan- 
tage if you intend to take the offensive.. 


To maintain distance between you and your assailant, utilize hip rotation to 
generate power for a straight arm strike. 
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When the draw is almost completed, move away for additional safety. 
Remember that the natural tendency in hip shooting is to allow the handgun 
to point low. Keep the muzzle directed to the body center. 


tion a social animal, is constantly establishing social and 
physical relationships. Even a mugging is a type of social 
encounter with both the victim and assailant playing well- 
defined roles. There are moments during the encounter 
where our social expectations will allow us to either submit 
or counterattack. We can establish an advantage by not 
adhering to this social give-and-take. What is important is 
that the rhythm and distancing of the attack be controlled, 
even though the attacker is unaware of this control. 


Other Considerations 


Proper distancing begins with perceiving and avoiding poten- 
tially violent situations. Staying out of dangerous areas will 
go a long way in avoiding trouble. Walking away from a rude 
remark or bad situation could prevent a minor, unpleasant 
situation from becoming a lethal one. Preventing an en- 
counter from becoming violent and/or lethal is the best way 
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of winning it. If violence is unavoidable, the more distance 
you maintain between yourself and an attacker, the better 
you can control the situation. Generally, the further he is 
away from you, the less threat he presents. Lastly, if he moves 
in close inside your guard, utilize weight shifting, hip rota- 
tion, and stepping to maintain the distance necessary to 
protect yourself. 


4. BLOCKING AND COVER 


Survival experts say that good solid cover should be your 
primary consideration in a firefight. Even if you should be 
outnumbered and outgunned, a safe defensive position will 
even the odds considerably. The handgun, a defensive 
weapon, can preserve your life if you are able to use it 
properly and not stand out in the open, blasting away at an 
attacker. What most people don’t understand is that cover 
can take many forms, such as light control, terrain control, 
concealment, and solid cover. Also, to a certain degree, we 
Carry our own cover with us at all times. Our hands, arms, 
and feet can be used to block a fist, knife, or club just as 
effectively as a fire hydrant would protect us from an 
assailant’s bullet. Learning to effectively block an attack and 
maintain a body position that allows you to continue to 
defend yourself is the next step in basic street survival skills. 


Cover 


Any discussion of cover begins with awareness of potential 
threats and the opportunity to examine alternatives before 
a situation escalates to violence. This means paying attention 
to those two seedy-looking guys loitering in the parking lot 
near your car instead of planning tomorrow’s work schedule. 
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It means being aware of potential danger areas, times, and 
people before they become an active threat. The sooner you 
become aware of a threat, the sooner you can begin to 
manipulate and control the situation in your favor. Some of 
the factors you should consider are the following: 

1. Distance. Distance is your life insurance. Maintain- 
ing a safety margin between yourself and a threat greatly 
lengthens reaction time and increases your safety. Maintain- 
ing distance is the key to avoiding trouble. If trouble is 
unavoidable, distance will minimize the danger. 

2. Freedom of Movement. When faced with one or two 
antagonists, position your body in such a way that you have 
the option to run or fight. If your escape route is cut off, 
you only have one. choice. At such a point, you will want 
every possible option. You should be able to maintain a posi- 
tion that hinders an attacker’s movements or that allows only 
one assailant to get at you at atime, in order that you can 
move freely. If, however, you are greatly outnumbered or if 
an attacker can get up behind you, your best option is a good, 
defensive and protected position (your back to a wall, car, 
or mailbox). In general, try not to dig in until you absolutely 
must. 

3. Terrain. Picking the ground you stand on can give 
you a tremendous advantage. If you can make an attacker 
stand in water or uneven ground while you have more secure 
footing, you will be able to move more quickly and confi- 
dently. Gaining the high ground on a slope or stairway will 
make his attack more difficult. Poor footing, however, favors 
the defender since you need only to react to his attack while 
he has to come to you. Broken glass, rocks, puddles, or snow 
make good footing difficult. If at all possible, make an at- 
tacker go through any of these obstacles in order to get to you. 

4. Light Cover. Just as fighter pilots attack out of the sun, 
you will also want the light at your back when it is bright 
enough to hinder your attacker’s sight. Any light that hides 
your movements and illuminates an assailant is to your ad- 
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vantage, whether it be the light of the sun, moon, streetlight, 
or headlight. If the light is dim and highlights you without 
affecting an antagonist’s vision, you would do better to avoid 
being silhouetted in a criminal’s gun sights. 

5. Available Solid Cover. If the situation escalates to 
extreme violence, you’ll want to move immediately to solid, 
protective cover. Examples of solid cover are trees, phone 
poles, mailboxes, fire hydrants, and the wheel or engine areas 
of cars. Cover that provides good concealment but little pro- 
tection from bullets includes car doors, bushes, wooden 
doors, and furniture. 


Blocking 


Since your body will be your only protection until you have 
solid cover, the ability to block, attack, and counter strongly 
is vital to your survival. There are numerous blocking tech- 
niques available and different ways in which each can be 
applied. : 

Blocking is a more difficult feat than may first appear. You 
must not only perceive the timing and direction of the attack, 
but your body must be in such a position at the end of the 
blocking technique that you can effectively counter the attack. 


Forearm Block 


The forearm block is a mid-range, horizontal blocking action 
used to protect the body from the waist to the chin. In the 
beginning position for this block, the weak hand is in a fist 
near the weak side ear. The palm must face forward, while 
the elbow is level with the ground. Utilizing unitized body 
action, turn your hips to initiate the arm motion. The fist 
follows a circular path, turning a full 180 degrees. It intercepts 
the attacker’s wrist in front of the body and sweeps it to the 
side. Strike the attacker’s wrist with the bony area of your 
arm at the bottom of the wrist. The final position of the block 
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Escape in the above situation is impossible. There is also insufficient distance 
to draw a handgun without giving the attacker the opportunity to inflict injury. 


As your opponent lunges toward you, use forearm blocking to deflect the knife. 
Though he may inflict minor cuts, the lethal threat has been temporarily 
postponed. 
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Try to control the knife if possible and immediately complete the draw. The 
best course of action here is to make several quick hits to the body center and 
step away. 


is with the fist at chin level. The elbow should be bent at 
a ninety-degree angle and held just a few inches away from 
the stomach. 

Forearm blocking can be used either as a light technique 
to deflect an attack or as a power technique to directly injure 
an antagonist. In light blocking, we are using only enough 
force to parry or deflect an attack, such as when an assailant 
makes a grab for a holstered weapon. As he reaches forward 
to grab your weapon, forearm blocking would sweep his arm 
away. Hip rotation would further take the holster out of his 
reach. Here, of couse, as in all techniques, it is important 
that the correct foot, hip, and arm action sequence be main- 
tained. The blocking motion begins in a correct stance posi- 
tion, the hips begin the turning motion, and the arm completes 
the blocking action. 

In power blocking, we are striking the attacker’s arm, leg, 
or vital area with enough force to injure him, even without 
a follow-up counter technique. While a person who practices 
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The usual target area for a club attack is the head, and the rising block is a 
good preventative move for such a. strike. 


Since the range of your attacker’s arm and club is greater than that of the rising 
block, you may have to slide under his swing to increase distance. 
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If the rising block is made too far from the body center, strength is minimized. 
A fist’s distance between the wrist and forehead is ideal for maximum power. 
The hips return to a front-facing stance as the draw is completed. 


karate regularly can accomplish this by striking any region 
of the body, for our purposes it is best to limit the attack 
to a joint area or a soft target. A good example of power block- 
ing in action is when an assailant has grasped you by the 
shirt front. Rather than try to struggle free, you could pin 
his hand to your chest, making a forearm block against his 
elbow in order to injure his elbow at the joint. If he is holding 
you quite close or if after several tries you are unable to injure 
the elbow, the blocking motion would still be utilized by strik- 
ing the side of the attacker’s head. Remember that this is 
power blocking, and the body’s full force, utilizing stance, 
hip rotation, unitized body action, and muscle contraction, 
must be employed. 


Rising Block 


The rising block is a mid-range vertical technique used to 
defend against attacks to the head. In the initial basic posi- 
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tion, the blocking hand is placed on the floating rib, and the 
draw hand is held in front of the body. Begin the motion 
with a strong hip rotation. The blocking hand leaves the hip 
and rises with the wrist, following the body’s center line. 
The draw hand and the blocking hand cross in front of the 
face, with the blocking hand on the outside. In the final posi- 
tion of this block, the wrist is directly in front of the forehead, 
held only a few inches away. 

The most common mistakes made in this block are allow- 
ing the elbow to get ahead of the wrist and letting the block- 
ing arm get too far from the body. Both mistakes greatly 
reduce power and will make the blocking motion ineffective. 
A basic principle of karate is that the further a technique 
moves away from the body. center, the weaker it becomes. 
It is therefore important that the block intercepts the attack 
close in rather than further.out. 

The rising block can be used for power blocking by attacking 
the underside of your opponent’s elbow or chin. One can 
also develop fluid block and countercombination techniques. 
From the final position of the rising block, counterpunching 
is very quick and strong, making it an ideal technique. This 
technique merging will be described in greater detail in the 
following chapter. 


Short Punch 


Short punching, though technically not a blocking technique, 
is similar to a jab. It can be effective not only to block an 
attack to the head, but to parry and counter the attack in 
the same motion. In contrast to the jab, which is a light arm 
motion, short punching utilizes the thrust of the rear leg and 
hip rotation to generate power. While short punching can 
be a decisive technique, it is usually considered a minor 
attack and should be followed up with something more 
powerful. To make the technique effective, rotate your hips 
very quickly and utilize the speed of the draw hand (rather 
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than the punching hand) to speed up the punching. If you 
concentrate too much on the punching arm, the technique 
will actually slow down. Therefore, you should think of 
making a faster-pulling motion backward with the draw 
hand. The punching motion will naturally speed up in order 
to compensate for this push/pull action. 

An example of such a technique is when an attacker takes 
a swing at your head. In normal short punching, the punch- 
ing arm takes a direct route to the target area of the face. 
In this instance, by leaning slightly away from the attack and 
using your upper arm as a shield, you can protect your head 
while also delivering an initial stunning blow. At the instant 
the punching fist strikes the assailant, the strong hand has 
returned to a position at the floating rib. It is now ready either 
for a major punching technique or a draw stroke with the 
handgun. 


Approaching a Downed Assailant 


After making a successful defense, your first inclination may 
be to approach a downed assailant. To do so is usually a 
mistake. Your first objective following an attack should be 
the same as before the attack: find a good solid cover. Your 
attacker might have friends hiding nearby, or he may leap 
up to continue the attack. Take a few seconds after the initial 
flurry of action to analyze the threat. The immediate need 
for quick action is over, so don’t be in a hurry to end it— 
unless you clearly have the overwhelming advantage. Moving 
too fast at this point could be dangerous. 

If you intend to approach a downed attacker, try to move 
in behind available cover or out of his sight. Be careful in 
so doing, since he may reach for his weapon or have another 
one hidden from your view. If there is a loose weapon on 
the ground, be sure it is out of his reach and that no 
bystander will touch it. Be prepared at all times for a con- 
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It is imperative you always be aware of your surroundings. To limit your mobil- 
ity and options, an attacker may force you against a car. 


The thrust of the rear leg and the body’s forward momentum give the above 
technique power. 
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If distance permits, a full Weaver stance is the best position to assure quick, 
accurate hits to the body center. 


Since an assailant may continue his attack, have a hidden weapon, or receive 
help from an accomplice, you should move to cover—even when your attacker 
is down. 


e 
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tinuation of the attack by your attacker or an unseen 
accomplice. 


Police on the Scene 


Lastly, consider how the police will perceive the situation 
once they arrive on the scene and see an armed man standing 
over a body. If you can safely holster your weapon before 
they arrive, do so—for everyone’s safety. Once the police 
arrive, they have complete control. Let them have it. At this 
point, don’t try to explain the situation or your actions. There 
will undoubtedly be an in-depth investigation later. Keep 
courteous and quiet, making your statements only in your 
lawyer’s presence. 


In Conclusion 7 


Blocking and cover serve the same purpose—to neutralize 
an attack and to protect you until you are in a position to 
meet the threat. If you find yourself in the middle of a poten- 
tially violent situation, use both to your best advantage. 
Sometimes the best offense is a good defense. 


5. PUNCHING 


Most men know how to punch. We grew up watching 
the good guys knock home runs off the chins of innumerable 
bad guys. We’ve seen the lightning-fast jabs of a professional 
boxer, ticking off judge’s points and weakening his opponent 
for a knockout combination. We’ve seen it, we understand 
it, we know it—but we just can’t do it effectively. That’s why 
most hand-to-hand, self-defense situations quickly degenerate 
into scuffling matches with the participants wrestling on the 
ground. 


Unless your punching is sufficiently strong and fast to pre- 
vent an attacker from penetrating your guard and tackling 
you, you won't be able to stop him from throwing you to the 
ground. Once on the ground, brute strength—not skill—will 
determine the winner. You cannot afford to be thrown to the 
ground and overpowered. Strong punching will help you 
control the situation where loss of control could prove 
injurious or even fatal. Control of a potentially deadly situa- 
tion can prevent it from becoming a lethal confrontation. 
The type of punching, therefore, must be strong enough to 
quickly disable an assailant while also allowing a weapon 
to be drawn if necessary. 
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Punching in Boxing 


Punching, as developed in boxing, has changed over the 
decades. When bare-knuckled boxing evolved into gloved 
matches, punching became more of a clublike motion in 
order to compress the padding of a glove while still transfer- 
ing the blow’s-force effectively. The longer the distance the 
technique travels to the target, the more force it can develop 
in circular techniques (such as the right cross). Extreme 
upper body strength was required to develop a knockout 
punch. Since gloves make a good shield behind which to 
hide, stealth and combination techniques were emphasized. 


Karate Punching 


Recently, so-called “full contact karate’ has had to relearn 
all these lessons from the past, When the participants wore 
gloves, traditional karate techniques became ineffective. 
Slowly, what evolved in the ring were boxing punches. Punch- 
ing in karate is a medium-range, linear hand technique which 
utilizes strong stance, unitized body motion, and concen- 
trated muscle contraction. While boxing punching tends to 
move in a circular route to the target and derives its power 
from the arms and shoulders, karate punching usually takes 
a straight and direct route to the target. Karate punching 
draws its power from the body center, particularly a focusing 
of the entire body’s natural strength and balance. 


Punching and the Handgun 


For the person who carries a handgun, punching offers 
several clear-cut options. First and foremost, it is an inter- 
mediate escalation of force. Certainly not all self-defense 
situations require the application of deadly force. Under the 
legal concept of equal force, one is entitled to respond to 
a threat only with a degree of force slightly greater than the 
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initial assault upon oneself. A gross escalation of unwar- 
ranted force, particularly deadly force, could make you 
criminally liable, even if you originally were the attacked 
party. 

Secondly, while punching is not normally considered 
deadly force, it is a major technique. A strong, well-placed 
punch can end an attack virtually instantly. There are a 
number of target areas on the human body which, if struck 
properly, can cause pain, temporary blindness, and loss of 
consciousness. Punching can also serve as a minor technique 
to distract or slightly injure your attacker, thereby allowing 
you the time to develop a major technique or to draw a 
weapon. 

Thirdly, the basics of karate punching can easily be adapted 
to combat handgunning in order to strengthen, speed up, 
and make the technique more accurate. This means that if 
an application of deadly force is warranted, it will be applied 
quickly and accurately with the least possible danger to your- 
self and innocent bystanders. 

For the combat handgunner, punching has several dis- 
advantages, the first being that the strong hand is usually 
required to make a major technique. While the strong hand 
is being utilized as a weapon, the handgun must remain 
holstered. Secondly, since you have chosen a minor escala- 
tion of force, it is possible for your assailant to further 
escalate his attack. It could be that he will begin a lethal 
attack against you while you are engaged in an application 
of “equal force.’’ Your options, therefore, must be well- 
thought-out beforehand. Once an attack starts, you must 
know how you will react so that you have the maximum 
amount of reaction time possible. 

The first step in punching is to make a fist that is tight 
enough to avoid injury when it strikes a target area. Our 
hands are relatively delicate mechanisms, and to use them 
as Clubs invites trouble. From a handshake position, fold your 
fingers inward at the middle joints until they are tightly 
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When time and distance permit, a full-defensive position from the free-style 
stance allows you the greatest range of self-defense options. 


4 


As the attacker moves in, slide toward him and use a rising block to deflect 
the club. Unless it is also diverted to the side, the club’s downward momen- 
tum and the flex of your attacker’s wrist can bring the club down on your head. 
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Use the natural springiness of your hips to generate the power of reverse punch- 
ing. The club is now fully deflected and controlled. 


> 


Maintain control of the club and complete the draw. Proper distancing prevents 
the attacker from grabbing your handgun. 
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pressed into the palm. Fold your thumb over the index and 
middle fingers, and exert inward pressure with the thumb 
and pinkie. The wrist must be kept perfectly straight. In 
thrust punching, the knuckles of the index and middle fingers 
are used against the target area. Any looseness in the wrist 
or hand can cause injury. 

Compare the similarities between a fist and the two-handed 
grip of the Weaver stance. Take the handgun in the same firm 
handshake grip with your strong hand. Wrap the weak hand 
around the strong hand, squeezing tightly. This forms a very 
strong hold on the weapon. The wrists should be held 
perfectly straight. The isometric tension of the strong arm 
pushing forward and the weak arm pulling backward forms 
a strong rigid extension of the body trunk. This rigidness 
is necessary in controlling the weapon as it bucks violently 
in your hand. Notice that simply holding the wrist does 
nothing to control the weapon as it fires, though it can 
stabilize the firing platform of the hand. In order to truly 
control the handgun, however, unitized body control is 
required. 

The correct route for the punching Senniguen is a straight 
line from the floating rib to the target area. As the fist leaves 
the hip, the palm continues to face upward, and the forearm 
and elbow should lightly brush the side of the body. As the 
hand reaches the last six inches or so before striking the 
target, it smoothly turns over. A tensing of the hip, stomach, 
and shoulder muscles then begins. Upon impact, the fist is 
turned completely over, and the entire body is strongly 
tensed. Notice that while the body must be completely 
relaxed at the beginning of the technique in order to ensure 
maximum speed, it is the concentrated blast of power at the 
moment of impact (known as focus), that makes an effec- 
tive karate technique. The body must then immediately relax 
so that it can begin the next movement. It is this alternate 
tensing and relaxing of the body that is the essence of karate. 
Notice that the distancing of the punch is fairly constant 
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within a range of a few inches. Either inside or outside this 
distance, the technique quickly loses power. The correct 
distance must be established with the stance and may be 
fine-tuned by raising or lowering the stance slightly. 


Short Punch 


A good defensive punching technique to know is the short 
punch. While the short punch is similar to the well-known 
jab in that it utilizes the weak hand, the short punch in karate 
derives its power from hip rotation and the thrust of the rear 
leg. Begin from a free-style stance and thrust your rear leg 
back sharply, thereby driving the body center forward. Utiliz- 
ing this motion, slide your front foot forward to lengthen 
your stance, and close the gap between yourself and your 
opponent. While doing so, rotate your hips toward the strong 
side. If you use the left hand for punching, the hips will rotate 
clockwise; if the right hand is used instead, the hips will 
rotate counterclockwise. The hips should be turned ninety 
degrees and be perpendicular to the target at the moment 
of impact. The speed of the hip rotation and the withdrawal 
of the draw hand will determine the strength of the technique. 
As the strong hand reaches the hip, it can either be placed 
directly on the weapon for an immediate draw, or it can be 
used for a follow-up technique, such as major punching. In 
either case, immediately relax the knee of the rear leg after 
applying the short punch in order to allow for a counter- 
rotation of the hips. 

If you intend to follow up the short punch with a weapon 
draw, the strong hand should be placed on the gun butt at 
the instant of impact and the thumb break snaps or similar 
retaining locks open. As the weapon clears the holster and 
begins to move forward, the hips will simultaneously rotate 
forward, and the punching hand will return to an inter- 
mediate position between you and your attacker. As the 
muzzle comes level, the weak hand will pick up the strong 
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The speed and strength of short punching make it an ideal opening technique. 
Power is generated by strong hip rotation, forward sliding momentum of the 
body, and backward thrusting of the rear leg. 


As the assailant falls backward, step in to maintain effective distance. Your 
feet come together momentarily, and your knees must be kept strongly bent 
to maintain balance. 
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Driving the hips forward and down, finish stepping into a forward stance. 
Though a major technique, the lunging punch will be weak unless the proper 
sequence of foot, hips, and arm tensing is followed. 
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The handgun draw is now completed. The ability to defend oneself usually 
eliminates the need to do so. The key to preventing the escalation of violence 
is to control it. 
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hand in the normal speed stroke of the Weaver stance. At 
ultraclose ranges, the weak hand is used for further blocking, 
if necessary. 


Reverse Punch 


The reverse punch is so named because it utilizes the reverse 
rotation of the hips to generate power. A major technique, 
it is possible to use reverse punching by itself or as the perfect 
follow-up to a minor technique (such as short punching or 
blocking). Reverse punching is an extremely powerful tech- 
nique. Whether applied to the face or body, it can quickly 
disable an opponent. Reverse punching is strongest from the 
forward stance. The entire technique, stance, body rotation, 
correct hand technique, and muscle focus must be perfect 
in order to make a strong technique. 

Assume a forward stance, with your hips strongly cocked 
(turned away from the attacker). Snap the hips forward while 
keeping them level, as if you were trying to throw your fist 
from your hip toward your attacker. At the moment of impact, 
the power of the hip movement is transmitted to the stomach, 
chest, shoulder, arm, and fist. Conversely, the shock of strik- 
ing the target is absorbed in reverse order by the fist, arm, 
shoulder, chest, stomach, hips, and legs. Unitized body move- 
ment is vitally important, because if any weakness exists in 
the technique, power will quickly bleed off greatly, weakening 
the punch. Be.sure that the rear leg is thrust backward and 
downward at the instant of impact. The leg must be fully 
straightened in order to further strengthen the technique. 

The disadvantage to the combat handgunner here is ob- 
vious. Since the strong hand will be tied up in reverse punch- 
ing, it is impossible to immediately complete the draw. To 
counteract this, it is necessary to practice the various tech- 
niques in combination. What is called for is a blocking 
technique while stepping back into a forward stance as if 
you were warding off an attack to the face. A reverse punch 
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immediately follows. Following the punching, withdraw the 
strong hand and begin the speed stroke, culminating the 
Weaver stance. . 


Lunging Punch 


The lunging punch is the strongest punching technique 
possible with the human body. It is delivered at the end of 
a long forward step. This shift of body mass gives the punch 
its forward momentum and greatly multiplies its power. 
Begin the lunging punch from a free-style position. Utilize 
the driving force of the rear leg and hips to step forward 
as quickly as possible into the forward stance. As the stance 
begins to lock, the arm leaves the side in a thrusting punch. 
Timing in the lunging punch is critical. The correct tensing 
sequence of foot, hips, and arm must be followed. It is 
imperative that the hips are kept at a constant level 
throughout the stepping phase of the punch. 

The lunging punch is a long-range, major technique used 
to cover distance between you and an attacker. It is also 
relatively slow to develop. Speed is of the utmost importance, 
and the speed of the technique is dictated by the speed of 
the stepping leg. If the punch is slow in developing, your 
opponent will have time to evade your technique or perhaps 
even counter it. Again, following the punch, work on follow- 
up combination techniques for either a continuation of the 
attack or escape. 

Anyone who has practiced IPSC techniques will immedi- 
ately notice the similarities between karate punching and 
the Weaver stance. The fully extended strong arm, solid stand 
and vertical posture, and isometric tension which lock the 
arms solidly in place should make these techniques second 
nature to the combat handgunner. In punching, just as in 
practicing the speed stroke into the Weaver stance, one 
should work initially on smoothness and correct technique. 
Speed will develop with practice. 
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Strong effective punching gives us an intermediate level 
of force to use when dealing with a threat, while avoiding 
the use of unjustified lethal force. It is important, however, 
to establish a body position which allows a clean weapon 
draw and the application of stronger force. 


6. STRIKING 


The idea that it is somehow unfair to knee, bite, or do 
whatever it takes to survive is not only silly, but your reaction 
to a dangerous situation can be limited sufficiently to allow 
your attacker to overpower you. If that happens, you can only 
hope your assailant shares your opinions of fair play, or you 
probably won’t have the opportunity to change your mind 
later. 


There is nothing fair or glamorous about self-defense. It’s 
plain hard dirty work. Unlike sporting events, there are no 
time limits, rules, or referees. There is only one victory 
condition—your survival. If that condition can be met by a 
fight to the finish, giving up all your valuables, or running 
away with your enemy’s taunts at your back, you win if you 
survive. 


Striking belongs in the realm of nontraditional techniques 
that most Americans neither understand nor appreciate. Yet, 
striking can be fast and light, distracting an opponent and 
creating openings for further follow-up combinations. It can 
also be overpoweringly strong and destructive when used 
as a single technique. 
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Backfist Strike 


True striking is epitomized by the backfist strike, an eyeblink- 
fast, medium-distance technique that, though lacking the 
penetrating power of punching, creates a localized stunning 
effect. The technique is like a cracking whip, snapping out 
and back with equal speed. Just as a whip derives its power 
from speed rather than weight, so must the backfist strike 
be fast and light. 

To begin the technique, point the elbow toward the target 
with the fist fully retracted against the body and the wrist 
flat. Your knuckles should face upward. The shoulder is 
relaxed and well down in its socket, and a line from the 
knuckles to the elbow is horizontal. The arm.is relaxed like 
a coiled spring, ready to strike. Like all karate techniques, 
the backfist strike is initiated in the hips. Snap your hips 
toward the striking fist (clockwise if you are striking with 
the left hand, counterclockwise, if you are using the right). 
If you try this movement gently, you’ll find the striking hand 
will want to leap out in an attempt at counterbalancing, just 
as swinging your arms naturally counterbalances your leg 
motion in walking. As the fist reaches the target, it pivots 
ninety degrees so that the knuckles strike the target. As the 
fist impacts and begins to snap back, the hips will also reverse 
direction and return to the starting position. 

The extreme acceleration of your fist can cause injury to 
the muscles of your arm or elbow joint. Therefore, start 
slowly and work up to speed only as your skill and confi- 
dence develop. The backfist strike is best employed against 
the head (namely the nose, cheek, or ear). The most impor- 
tant points are to keep the upper body completely relaxed 
in order to generate maximum speed and utilize the elbow 
as the center of motion. 

Due to its speed, this type of striking lends itself to the 
sucker punch or preemptive strike. Remember that the situa- 
tion doesn’t begin with the first move of the assailant. You 
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Karate techniques can aid in subduing an intruder where an armed response 
would be unwarranted force. 


An extremely fast, lightning technique, backfist striking can be inflicted before 
an attacker has time to react. It should be followed up with a stronger, major 
technique. 
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Fast and strong reverse punching is a.natural follow-up to the backfist strike. 
Following the punching, you can draw a weapon to restrain the intruder or 
move to cover. Remember that he may be distracting you in order to set you 
up for an accomplice. 


must control the situation, and if you decide that that’s the 
way it’s going, you better get there with the “‘firstest and the 
mostest.’ 

If you find yourself faced with a potentially dangerous 
assailant, always keep your hands up, about shoulder level, 
and use them to gesture as you talk. This is not only less 
threatening to your attacker, but it puts you in a better posi- 
tion to defend yourself or counterattack should your oppo- 
nent lunge at you. If it turns out that you have no alternative 
but to move first, here is one suggestion. In order to tempo- 
rarily distract your attacker, begin coughing, bringing your 
weak hand up to cover your mouth. This approximates the 
initial position of the backfist. As the hips rotate and the 
weak hand snaps out, the strong hand moves back to the 
holster and begins the draw. As the backfist strike retracts, 
the handgun comes forward to complete the draw. While it 
is best that the fist connect solidly, forcing the attacker to 
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lean back out of range is sufficient to give you time to com- 
plete the draw unhampered. 


Elbow Strike 


Elbow strikes are actually smashing techniques. Due to their 
tremendous power, they can be used effectively by women 
and children. Strike your opponent, primarily in the solar 
plexus, ribs, or face, using the pointed tip of the bent elbow. 
Elbow strikes are close-range techniques which can be applied 
in any direction such as front, back, up, or down. Regardless 
of direction, the basic idea remains the same as in the side 
elbow strike. 

Begin the side elbow strike by reaching strongly across the 
front of the body with the striking arm. By reaching away 
from the target, you are generating the distance necessary 
to make a strong technique. Remember that the further a 
technique travels before it reaches the target, the more power- 
ful it becomes. As you step toward the target, pull your elbow 
horizontally across the body. A split second after the stepping 
motion is complete, the elbow should contact the target and 
lock out fully extended. It is this combination of body 
momentum and upper-body strength which makes the elbow 
strike so powerful. It is important to keep the forearm close 
to the chest during its movement to the side. It should, in 
fact, lightly brush against the body during its course. 

Elbow strikes lend themselves particularly well to combina- 
tions of techniques. An example is when an assailant at- 
tempts to strike or reach for you. Begin the combination with 
a simple forearm block, effectively deflecting the punch. At 
the same time you utilize hip rotation to generate power for 
the block, you can position the strong hand on the holster 
for the initial handgun draw. Continue your forward motion, 
using the momentum of body shifting into straddle stance 
to further augment the inherent power of the elbow strike. 
Notice how closely the final position of this elbow strike 
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Like a cornered animal, an armed intruder, when confronted, may try to injure 
or kill you just to make his escape: 
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Grab the knife at the hand rather than the wrist. If you grab too high, your 
attacker can roll his wrist and inflict a nasty cut. Your blocking hand should 
pull him toward you and unbalance him. 
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From the straddle stance, elbow striking can be delivered to the opponent’s 
face or chest. His forward momentum and the close range of this technique 
make it a very strong one. 
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Roundhouse elbow striking from the outside inward can immediately follow. 
Retain control of the knife, continuing elbow and knee striking until the 
assailant goes down. Draw your weapon and move to cover. 
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resembles the initial position of the backfist strike. From here 
you have the option of continuing the combination with a 
backfist strike or completing the handgun draw. 

Strikes can also include miscellaneous techniques such as 
the head butt, the so-called ‘‘judo chop,” or the knee. The 
most important point to remember in close fighting is that 
virtually any part of your body can be used as a weapon. 
Don’t limit yourself to traditional boxing or wrestling tech- 
niques, but rather use your own imagination to explore the 
possibilities. In any confrontation, there are always winners 
and losers, but the parameters of victory are defined solely 
by your survival. When your life is at stake, there are no rules. 


7. KICKING 


Kicking techniques are characteristic of karate. The 
lightning-quick, graceful rising arc of the foot is one of the 
most powerful attacks the human body can generate. It is 
not an overstatement that one strong kick can end a con- 
frontation immediately. Unfortunately, kicking is also relatively 
slow to develop and difficult to learn. Unless it is done with 
precision, perfect distance, and excellent timing, kicking is 
also liable to leave you open for counterattack. It’s a double- 
edged sword that can swing back and cut you if you aren’t 
prepared to wield it properly. Because of these and other 
problems, kicking has limited application on the street. 
However, if we understand and practice kicking, it can be 
a powerful tool for self-defense. 

At first glance, kicking and combat handgunning seem to 
have no direct connection. One belongs to the realm of 
“empty hand” combat, and the other epitomizes modern 
close-quarter stopping power. Kicking can be a powerful 
technique to increase our self-defense capabilities. Let’s look 
at how the two separate philosophies merge. 


Advantages 


First and foremost, whenever you can touch your opponent, 
he can touch you. If he can move inside your guard to hinder 
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Allowing a potential assailant to get this close before you notice him invites 
trouble (top left). By pinning you against a car and raising your center of balance 
(center), he can limit your ability to counterattack. He can also choke you uncon- 
scious within seconds. 


or spoil either your draw or aim, you might never get a 
chance to bring your weapon into action. Kicking, however, 
is a long-range technique that can seriously distract or delay 
an attack, even if it does not disable your opponent outright. 
It’s not really necessary to hit your attacker solidly with the 
foot. If he has to block the kick or retreat out of range, you’ve 
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The initial draw for kicking makes an excellent close-range weapon. Repeated 
knee strikes to the attacker’s groin and head will allow you to regain control 
of the situation. 


gained the split seconds necessary to complete your draw. 
An assailant can charge past your guard if the kicking tech- 
nique is not coupled with the weapon draw. 

The second advantage of kicking is that it leaves both hands 
free for other uses. Assuming you perform the kick properly 
and maintain balance with your hips rather than your arms, 
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you'll have one or both hands available to draw your weapon, 
block an attack, change magazines, or clear a temporary 
stoppage. 

Finally, the technique itself is both powerful and disabling. 
Even without extending the foot, the draw brings the knee 
up as a strong weapon. If you don’t have room to maneuver, 
this can give you the space you'll need. Also, the technique 
breaks the opponent’s balance and drives him back and away 
from you. 


Balance 


One of the most difficult obstacles to overcome in learning 
to kick properly is imbalance. Humans are designed to walk 
and stand on two legs. When you pick one leg off the ground 
to use it as a weapon, you are greatly reducing the area of 
balance. Add to this the shock of striking an object with the 
foot. Further, the higher you kick, the greater your balance 
will be upset. These considerations combine to make the 
possibility of falling down very real. _ 

We can minimize some of these problems by limiting our 
kicks to no higher than the waist. Below the waist, we have 
a profusion of target areas, including the instep, shin, thigh, 
groin, and solar plexus. A kick to the head is exciting in tour- 
nament play or practice, where if you miss or are thrown 
down, the action will be stopped. In a real street situation, 
however, it’s always best to play it safe and simple. If you 
can’t disable or delay your opponent enough to draw your 
handgun by attacking the aforementioned target areas, kick- 
ing higher will not help you. 

People often try to make up for weak balance by flailing 
their arms during kicking. Balance is made in the supporting 
leg and hips, not the arms. If you keep your arms under © 
control from the start, you won’t develop any bad habits to 
break later. You’ll need those hands for blocking or drawing 
your weapon. 
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Lastly, don’t assume that strong, powerful kicks will come 
to you easily. Gifted karate students spend months practicing 
before they begin to generate any semblance of power in their 
kicks. Remember that kicking here is not intended to end 
the attack as much as to delay it for a few seconds. The entire 
focus is to allow you to draw and fire unhampered. By 
limiting our repertoire to a few basic kicks, coupling the 
technique with a quick weapon draw and follow-up, we can 
accomplish a great deal. 


The Draw 


The draw is vital in establishing the proper foundation upon 
which to build the Weaver stance in combat handgunning. 
Kicking is the draw movement of lifting the knee to begin 
the technique of preliminary importance. Even though the 
kick appears to be one fluid motion, it is actually broken 
down into the draw, kick, and return to the draw position. 
One then steps down to begin the next movement. It is only 
the subtle blending of these motions which makes the kick 
appear to be one continuous technique. 

To make the draw, the knee must be held at least waist 
high and point directly forward. Where the knee points is 
where the kick will go. If the knee is held low, the kick will 
be weak and ineffective. 

Also important here is the supporting leg. As the hips are 
lowered, stability increases. Therefore, bend the supporting 
leg strongly and keep it bent throughout the kick. Common 
mistakes in this movement are straightening the supporting 
leg and standing up, and lifting the heel of the supporting 
leg off the ground. Each of these mistakes weakens the 
balance considerably. 


Front Snap Kicking 


Front snap kicking is effective when attacking the opponent’s 
body with the ball of your foot or striking the groin with 
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While major caliber handguns are preferable, they are not always practical. 
Back-up guns, however, take longer to: get into action and sometimes are not 
even safe to carry with a round under the hammer. 


Front snap kicking initially injures and distracts the opponent. He is thus 
prevented from moving close enough to use his weapon, while you have the 
time to draw yours. 
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As the kicking foot returns to the draw position, the single-action pistol is 
cocked and loaded. 


Stepping back into a free-style stance and a Weaver position is shown above. 
Even small guns can provide big protection. If they must be used, multiple 
hits to vital areas are necessary to stop a determined attacker. 
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An attacker who holds a knife in the front hand makes it vulnerable to attack. 


However, a sudden lunge on his part can catch you unprepared. 


Grab the knife with a circular sweeping motion, and attack your opponent’s 


knee with a stomping side thrust kick. Maintain distance or control of the knife. 
The weak hand can draw the handgun behind the back. 
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Keep control of the knife while your weak hand assumes a hip-shooting 
position. Practice the weak hand draw behind your back with your holster to 
determine its practicality. 


the top of the foot. Once the knee has reached the draw posi- 
tion, the kick is begun by pushing the hips forward and allow- 
ing them to rock up. If you relax the kicking leg, it will snap 
lightly out and back, similar to a cracking whip. Do not try 
to hold the kicking leg out, but let it come back quickly so 
that your opponent cannot catch it and throw you to the 
ground. After the leg snaps back, you should be in the begin- 
ning draw position. Do not allow the knee to drop until you 
regain your balance. At that time, step down. When attacking 
the groin with the top of the foot, the kick will rise in an 
arc. In contrast, the ball of the foot must move horizontally 
and penetrate strongly when you attack other parts of your 
opponent’s body. 


Side Thrust Kicking 


Side thrust kicking is effective in attacking your opponent’s 
knee, shin, or instep with the side of your foot. It is executed 
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to the side, but it can also be used to the front if your hips 
are sharply turned ninety degrees at the moment of draw. 
The draw position is exactly the same as in front kicking. 
This time, however, use the leg to stamp downward, keeping 
the movement light and fast at the start. Maximum power 
is applied at the moment of impact with the leg fully ex- 
tended. If you are too close to your attacker, the kick will 
be reduced to a push. In this case, a lower kick will have 
the effect of moving the point of impact further from the 
hips, thereby making the kick stronger. Lean into the kick 
instead of away from it in order to maintain balance. Until 
you develop complete confidence in your kick, do not kick 
any higher than the waist. 


Practice 


*. 


There is nothing magical or mystical about karate. It is simply 
a series of learned techniques which, with practice, allow 
the development of tremendous power. by using the entire 
body rather than isolated muscle groups. The key word here 
is practice. Take your time and start slow and light. Only 
with time will you develop the speed, timing, and power 
necessary to make strong kicking techniques. 

Also remember that the movements shown here are only 
abstract examples, demonstrating possible applications of 
the technique. They are not intended to represent actual self- 
defense situations for you to memorize, but rather to show 
how the ideas described might be used. As you practice, 
develop your own ideas and situations so that you can react 
to an attack quickly and confidently. 

As previously mentioned, whenever you practice with a 
handgun, you and your partner should confirm the handgun 
is unloaded before beginning practice. Whenever the hand- 
gun is put down, or if it leaves your sight, it should again 
be checked to see it is not loaded. 
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Kicking techniques could save your life in an unpleasant 
situation. They must, however, be done correctly. They can 
give—or give away—an unbeatable advantage. 
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8. SWEEPS AND THROWS 


It was on the news last night. A woman had threatened 
a neighbor with a gun, and the police were called. After tense 
negotiations, the woman agreed to release her hostage if she 
could make a statement for the news. With the cameras 
rolling, an officer walked slowly toward her, holding out a 
microphone. When he was just two steps away, she lowered 
the gun and reached for the mike. With absolutely perfect 
timing, the policeman charged. He first struck her hard in 
the face with the microphone and his hand and then con- 
tinued his charge. Pinned to the ground, she was subdued 
by other officers within seconds. Fortunately, a potentially 
tragic situation had been perfectly handled by the police. 

What if the roles had been reversed? How could one of 
the “good guys” have protected himself from such a lightning- 
quick, decisive attack? Obviously, the woman’s major mistake 
was one of distancing. Once she let the officer penetrate her 
guard (that intangible field just outside arm’s reach), she gave 
up any time she had to react to his attack. The battle was 
already lost. Secondly, the police officer was able to easily 
break her balance. By striking her in the face, he snapped 
her head backward, while her center of gravity, located in 
her hips, remained in a forward position. 

We have thus far concentrated on keeping an attacker away 
by making or maintaining the distance needed to complete 
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a handgun draw. Now let’s look at that worst of all possible 
situations: your attacker has completely penetrated your 
guard and is right on top of you. It’s impossible to draw and 
fire immediately. You’ll have to protect yourself by using only 
your body, mind, and training. Only after regaining moderate 
control of the assailant can you complete the draw and end 
the confrontation. 

An assailant’s attack can be broken down into three basic 
stages: the approach, attempt to strike, or attempt to grasp. 


The Approach 


The approach is critical because it is at this point that the 
situation changes from a nonviolent social interaction to a 
violent, potentially deadly conflict. It is important that you 
not be caught completely unaware by an attack. Man is a 
social animal, and many traits, ingrained by decades of daily 
reinforcement, are difficult to break. Think of the example 
given above. The woman’s natural reaction was to take the 
object from the outstretched hand. What about a handshake? 
It’s very difficult to resist the temptation to grasp that hand 
no matter how unsavory its owner. 


Striking the Attacker 


One practical technique to use during the approach is 
deashibari, or the forward foot sweep. With your open hand, 
strongly strike the side of his face or neck that is opposite 
his front foot. This will drive his head back, causing him 
to put his weight on his front foot. It is not necessary to totally 
unbalance the assailant, but only to shift his weight. Swing 
your foot in a half circle very low to the ground, hooking 
his heel and pulling directly toward the toes. Continue 
pushing on his neck or face. As he starts to fall, step back 
so that he doesn’t tangle up your legs from the ground. 
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There is a very fine line where an encounter becomes a violent attack. 
Awareness of those around you can prevent such an occurrence. 
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The deashibari begins by sweeping the attacker’s front foot from the heel toward 
the toe before he puts his weight forward. Turning his upper body further unbal- 
ances him. 
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An assailant steps in with a roundhouse punch aimed at the head. 


Osotogari is an outside, major reaping technique which 
is useful at any stage. It is especially easy to apply if your 
opponent attempts to strike you. As he reaches forward, move 
toward him instead of away from him. Block his punch and 
slide forward, standing almost front toe to front toe. Use the 
strong hand to strike him in the face or neck, turning him 
and shifting his weight onto his front leg. Continue your 
forward motien, stepping with your feet together. Keep a 
strong vertical posture. This is the key to osotogari. If you 
drive forward strongly, stepping with your power and center 
of balance in the hips, your opponent’s balance will be 
broken. If, however, you let your hips get ahead of your center 
of balance, your opponent will be able to throw you down 
easily. Complete your stepping motion so that the backs of 
your knees are very close, even touching. As you continue 
to turn him, he will be unable to step backward to regain 
his balance. He will then go down. You must, however, move 
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Following a basic rising block, keep your momentum moving forward and step 
strongly behind the attacker making osotogari. As your leg locks behind him, 
he will be unable to regain his balance and will go down. 


Guide your opponent to the ground and complete your draw. This technique 
must be executed with speed, confidence, and strength or it might be you— 
and not your attacker—who winds up on the ground. 
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with speed, assurance, and strength. Otherwise, you could 
find yourself—and not your opponent—on the ground. 


Undoing the Grasp 


The last and most immediately dangerous situation is when 
the attacker has grabbed you. If you’re carrying your hand- 
gun in an exposed holster, he will undoubtedly grab for it. 
If your weapon is concealed, you will still probably be unable 
to draw unhampered. Bluntly speaking, you must injure the 
attacker quickly to get his attention off of you and back onto 
himself. Ouchigari, or a major inside reap, is useful in such 
a situation. From a frontal bear hug, keep your balance low. 
If your attacker tries to pick you up or if the opportunity 
presents itself, knee him in the groin. In any case, move your 
left leg at the knee. Keep your momentum forward, and you 
and the assailant will go down together. Fall on him with 
your full weight. If you can fall on a soft part of his body 
with a hard part of yours (your head to his face or your elbow 
to his stomach, for example), so much the better. Once on 
the ground, do not wrestle with him! Using your strength 
against his strength can rapidly lose any advantage you’ve 
gained. Instead, go immediately for his vitals, eyes, or groin. 
Don’t escalate slowly, but start off fast and dirty. Once out 
of his immediate grasp, you should be able to regain your 
footing and be in control of the situation. 

The main advantage of these techniques is that they are 
not necessarily deadly. Gauging how punitive you wish to 
make your attack gives you the opportunity to decide whether 
to use your handgun or run. After all, escaping from an attack 
unharmed is a solid victory by itself. A handgun is a powerful 
defensive tool, but it must not be the only weapon in your 
arsenal. 
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Most fistfights quickly become wrestling matches where strength rather than 
skill determines the outcome. If caught in this position by an assailant, use 
knee strikes to weaken and distract him. 


To unbalance an attacker, drive forward with your full weight and hook his leg. 
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9. COMBINATION 
TECHNIQUES 


Specific karate techniques and their basic applications, 
with and without a handgun, have thus far been examined. 
Now it is time to merge these basics into more advanced 
combination techniques in order to review what has been 
covered thus far and to enable the student to devise his own 
combinations. 


Stance 


What, then, are the requirements of effective karate combina- 
tion techniques? First and foremost is, of course, stance. We 
have discussed three stances: forward stance, straddle stance, 
and free-style stance. Forward stance and straddle stance are 
the positions the feet assume during the actual application 
of techniques and are utilized to generate a stable enough 
base to absorb the shock and force of delivering karate tech- 
niques. Free-style stance is a defensive position one assumes 
when anticipating an attack. It is also used when a handgun 
is used for self-defense, either from a close-range, hip- 
shooting position or a full Weaver stance. Thus, in an actual 
situation, stance might shift from a free-style position prior 
to an attack to a front stance during blocking and counter- 
punching, then back again to free-style as the handgun is 
drawn. 
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Balance 


The second requirement for effective self-defense is correct 
balance. When one becomes excited, balance tends to move 
upward and weaken as the body shifts in stepping or in a 
stance transition. In other words, it’s very easy to fall down. 
It is therefore imperative that balance be kept low in the hips 
and that posture remain vertical. In order to-maintain strong 
balance, the hips must be consciously forced down and the 
legs strongly bent. In stepping or body shifting, we should 
envision driving the hips at a forty-five-degree downward 
angie in the direction of motion rather than moving in a line 
parallel to the ground. This will help ensure a lower center 
of gravity and stronger balance. : 


Hip Rotation ~ 
Hip rotation is a primary technique used in karate to generate 
power. The hips contain an inherent springiness. When 
turned strongly in one direction, the hips seek to return to 
a neutral position when tension is released. In a strong half- 
body position, which the hips assume in forearm blocking, 
a natural amount of snap and power is generated when the 
hips return to front facing for the follow-up reverse punching. 


Breathing and Muscle Contraction 

Correct breathing and muscle contraction are necessary for 
speed, smoothness, and power. As in any major muscle 
exertion, the natural tendency during technique application 
is to breathe out. Karate harnesses this force in the ki-ai, the 
explosive shout that occurs at the moment of impact of any 
major technique. It is important, though, that not all the 
breath be exhaled, about 40 percent being held in the lungs. 
It is this tensing and relaxing of the body’s force which make 
karate unique among the martial arts. While relaxed muscles 
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are required for speed and smooth movement, tense muscles 
are needed for powerful techniques. Muscles are contracted 
during technique application and relaxed during the transi- 
tion from one technique to another. 


A Note of Caution 


Obviously, certain techniques merge into combinations more 
readily than others. While the advanced student is able to 
merge more difficult combinations, the beginner should limit 
himself to the simplest techniques. Attempting difficult 
techniques, such as a side thrust kick to the head followed 
by a front snap kick with the same foot, look great in the 
gym, but they will get you killed on the street if you are not 
sufficiently trained to do them. 


Forearm Blocking and Reverse Punching 


We have already seen some of these naturally merging com- 
binations, such as forearm blocking and reverse punching. 
This particular combination can be performed so rapidly 
that it appears to be one continuous motion. In general, good 
combination techniques consist of one or two minor tech- 
niques (blocking, striking, or light kicking), followed by a 
major technique, such as reverse punching or strong kicking. 
If we try to run too many minor techniques together, we stand 
to let an attacker regain momentum if any technique within 
the combination fails. Just as a chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link, combinations are only as dependable as their 
weakest technique. Conversely, merging several major tech- 
niques will inhibit speed and smoothness in the transition 
from one to another. It is best to keep your techniques simple 
and direct. 


Major and Minor Techniques 


Let’s examine several combinations consisting of major and 
minor techniques. As mentioned previously, certain tech- 
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A club or tire iron greatly extends an assailant’s reach. A single club blow 
can break an arm or smash a skull. ”. 


Sliding toward an attacker minimizes his advantage of greater reach and 
leverage. Use forearm blocking to prevent the club from striking you. 
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Reverse punching to the face can almost instantly follow forearm blocking. 
The chin or area between the eyes are desired target areas. 


Bring the attacker’s body center down into a rising knee strike. Make several 
knee strikes if needed. 
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niques just flow together naturally. They complement each 
other, flowing together so well that your opponent is trapped 
inside the combination with little opportunity to escape. An 
excellent example is the combination block, punch, and 
throw. The first step here is to control the distance between 
you and an assailant. Maintaining distance is not always 
sufficient because you might not initially be required to bring 
a weapon into the situation. You might not be able to make 
enough distance to safely draw your weapon. In close com- 
bat, there must come a point where you are willing to injure 
your opponent. As the attacker moves toward you to strike, 
allow him to come in rather than keep your distance. Utilize 
either rising or forearm blocking to protect yourself from 
his initial lunge. Immediately follow this block by reverse 
punching to his face. The target area should be directly 
between his eyes, minimizing.the possibility he will slip the 
punch. A strike here will cause great pain, disorientation, 
and temporary blindness. Draw with the rear leg, and pull 
his body down into a knee strike. Step back and complete 
the weapon draw. Do not rush through the combination, but 
rather utilize the natural rhythm of the technique to exploit 
your opponent’s reaction. 


Disarming an Attacker 


Attempting to disarm an attacker is one of the most 
dangerous and desperate techniques one can imagine. It 
should be considered only as a last-ditch measure after all 
alternatives have been exhausted. The slightest hesitation, 
the simplest flaw in your technique, will almost certainly 
result in serious injury and possible death. Things are not 
entirely hopeless, however, if we stick to basics. Remember 
that your attacker is also scared and will suffer some of the 
same handicaps you do, such as slowed reaction time, loss 
of fine muscle control, and an overall muscle tenseness 
which results in decreased mobility. Your primary objectives 
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are to remove yourself from the line of fire, close the distance 
to the attacker, immobilize the weapon, injure or disable the 
opponent, and bring your own weapon into play. Let’s move 
through an example one step at a time. 


Most people’s concept of a knife fight comes from the 
movies. In the movies, the attacker circles warily, throwing 
the knife from one hand to the other in order to distract our 
hero. Holding the knife out, he slashes at his victim and 
menaces him. Suddenly our hero’s foot lashes out, knocking 
the knife into the air. Now he can beat the scoundrel with 
his fists... 

If you ever have to face a knife-wielding attacker, hope that 
he is as foolish as the one described above. Seasoned knife 
fighters don’t hold the knife out, threaten with it, or throw 
it from hand to hand. They keep the knife in the strong hand, 
close to the body. The weak hand protects and grabs until 
a killing blow can be dealt with the knife. The cuts and 
slashes inflicted with a knife can be painful and dangerous, 
but they are seldom lethal. The real danger is in allowing 
the attacker to close the distance to where he can thrust the 
knife deep into a vital area. Your best defense is a long-range 
technique, such as kicking, to allow you to injure an attacker 
before he can close in on you. Such a technique will provide 
you with enough time to draw your weapon. Even if you plan 
a more involved combination, kicking is an excellent initial 
technique since it can keep your attacker away from your 
body. In order to minimize danger to your leg, however, keep 
kicks low and to the opposite side of the weapon. 

One potential combination is to lift the back leg strongly 
in a draw position and make a stamping, side thrust kick 
to the attacker’s knee. The target area is the outside of the 
knee. Should solid contact be made, his knee will collapse 
inward. As the kick comes from the opposite side from the 
weapon, potential injury is minimized. As the knee collapses 
inward, the attacker’s balance will be further shifted away 
from you, making it more difficult for him to use the knife. 
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Attempting to disarm an assailant is.extremely dangerous, and your escape 
is always preferable to a fight. — », 
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Attack from the opposite side of the knife to maximize the assailant’s reac- 
tion time and reduce his reach. Turn his body into the knife to prevent him 
from using the knife on you. Complete a side thrust kick to the front of his knee. 
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When attacking with a lunging punch to the face, go for the eyes. Keep your 
opponent from turning the knife toward you from across his body. 
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Reversing the direction of the assailant’s momentum, sweep his foot and throw 
him to the ground. 
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Even with the immediate threat neutralized, be prepared to counter further threats. 
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Karate techniques can be used when armed force is unjustified. Backfist striking 
to the bridge of the nose is eyeblink fast and will cause pain and disorientation. 


As your attacker’s muscles are temporarily stunned, reverse punching to the 
sternum should be your next move. 
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Step behind the attacker’s front leg into a strong forward stance. Hip twisting 
will force his balance forward, and you can then throw him to the ground. 
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As the assailant falls, draw your handgun with your strong hand. 
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If you intend to continue the combination, allow your 
momentum to continue forward, and step in with the kicking 
leg. Utilize the weak hand to immobilize the weapon either 
by grabbing the knife arm at the elbow, preventing him from 
straightening the arm, or preferably by turning his body 
further away from you. 

As in all karate techniques, remember the rhythm of the 
combination. As the stepping foot comes down, be prepared 
to make a lunging punch to the side of your attacker’s head. 
The final technique is to sweep his feet and throw him to 
the ground. At this point, your survival skills shift from the 
physical to the tactical. Does he have other weapons? Can 
you get to cover quickly? Are his friends or accomplices 
lurking nearby to restart the attack? The encounter must be 
played out to the end, not just the end of the physical assault. 

The same basic principles apply when one is confronted 
with an attacker with a firearm, though the situation is all 
the more so life-threatening and critical. There is no room 
here for mistakes or miscalculations. Remove yourself from 
the line of fire, close the distance, immobilize the weapon, 
injure or disable the opponent, and bring your own weapon 
into play. 


The Unarmed Opponent 


At the other end of the spectrum is an unarmed opponent. 
You’ve come home late one evening to find your front door 
partially open. Against your best judgment, you decide to 
investigate rather than call the police. You find your handgun 
and quietly move from room to room. Suddenly, there he 
is...a burglar. You warn him not to move, and he starts 
toward the door. He continues past you despite your warning 
him to stop. Now what do you do? You can’t shoot him 
because he’s unarmed. No one is in danger of death or 
serious bodily harm, so by introducing a firearm into the 
situation, you could be considered the dangerous party. Do 
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you let him walk away? He did after all break into your house. 
Or has he set you up for his accomplice, who is about to 
distract your attention? 

Fortunately, a lethal threat need not be necessarily present 
to justify the use of unarmed force. Lethal force applied here 
would be entirely unjustified no matter what the crime, no 
matter how obvious the evidence, simply because there is 
no immediate threat. You are justified, however, in subduing 
the attacker and restraining him for the police, all the while 
protecting yourself from a potential escalation of force by 
the suspect. It is here that the utility of karate techniques 
becomes apparent. The suspect need not be warned of your 
attack, and you have every advantage in this case of catching 
him by surprise. Your attack should be sudden, quick, and 
decisive, just in case he is setting you up for his partner. 

If you have your weapon in hand, kicking is the obvious 
answer. You can utilize kicking to injure an opponent with- 
out endangering yourself, while retaining the option of using 
the weapon later should circumstances warrant. If you do 
not yet have your weapon drawn, you still have the option 
of using hand techniques. 

Try to move close to the suspect and then spring your 
attack. The initial minor technique is a backfist strike to the 
bridge of the nose, immediately followed by reverse punching 
to the sternum. As always, utilize the inherent springiness 
of your hips to make the backfist and sternum strikes almost 
simultaneous. Step forward with the rear leg and place it 
behind the attacker. Strongly turn your hips counterclockwise 
as the stance shifts ninety degrees to the left. The attacker 
will be forced off balance over your leg, and you can then 
throw him to the ground. 


In Conclusion 


These are only a few examples of potential combinations 
and possible applications. Most importantly, it must be 
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remembered that combinations are only strings of basic 
techniques. If the basic techniques are weak, the combina- 
tion cannot succeed. 

Secondly, the combination does not exist alone. It cannot 
be hurried or rushed. It has a rhythm and pace of its own 
and must be executed accordingly, If the combination gets 
ahead of or behind your opponent’s reaction, the timing will 
be off and maximum effect cannot be considered part of the 
combination. Only the final resolution of escape or taking 
cover completes the combination technique.. 

Lastly—and most importantly—we return to the concept 
of the reaction fitting the situation. Not enough of a reaction, 
and your attacker could injure or kill you. Too much of a 
reaction, and you could commit a mistake which could haunt 
you for the rest of your life. As harsh as this assessment is, 
the actual application of your.decision is even more difficult. 
Understanding the concepts»is the initial stage. Practicing 
the techniques comes next, and being able to apply them 
is the last stage. Using the ideas, concepts, and techniques 
in this book should prepare you to better deal with a wide 
range of potentially violent situations. 


EMPTY 
HAND, 
LOADED GUN 


Karate and handgunning are no longer mutually ex- 
clusive self-defense systems. Combining the age-old 
art of karate with the modern American art of hand- 
gunning, the author has developed a new and unique 
survival method. 

Knowing how to protect yourself when you’re in 
trouble demands mental preparation and understand- 
ing basic self-defense principles. This all-new system 
of close combat is based on the empty-hand moves 
of karate and includes instructions on how to quickly 
and safely use a handgun. Breath control, stance, and 
posture—common to both karate and handgunning— 
provide maximum effective protection when com- 
bined with handgun use. 

Techniques vital to urban survival are explored, in- 
cluding draw methods, kicking, punching, blocking, 
distancing, and striking. Such considerations as@3F— 
cover, lighting, and crisis control are detailed. With 
this ultimate system of close combat, a potentiall 
deadly situation need not become a deadly one. 
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